HABIT AND  PASTIME

them, how far in bowing to incline the head
towards them, when to bid them be seated, and
when to sit oneself. When the Grand Duke
Cosmo of Florence had feasted Charles II, after
the passage of many formal expressions of cour-
tesy and gratitude, the Duke accompanied His
Majesty out to his carriage, where the King
(doubtless sincerely, for his host was a profound
bore), "entreated the prince to retire to rest as
soon as possible/' But the Duke was determined
to outdo the King in civility, and, keeping his
hand in the open carriage door, dexterously
slipped into it just as it started, and, in spite of
vigorous royal opposition, remained in it till it
reached Whitehall. And it took a Duke and the
first Minister of the Crown to get the triumphant
Cosmo back to his own lodgings with the proper
degree of respect due to his rank.13

In other respects the new etiquette was the
outward sign of a more social and civilised
attitude of mind. Old-fashioned Anthony Wood
angrily recorded in 1675 that since the King was
restored it was looked upon as a piece of pedantry
to introduce Latin tags into one's discourse, to
dispute theology at table or indeed to be earnest
or zealous in anything. But, though the old
England that had done so may have been a very
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